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Or a performance which profeſſes to be 
purely * argumentative, it is in general not 
of very great importance to communicatæ 
to the readers any previous information con- 
cerning the character or opinions of the 
author. Ds WAL LOT 
However, in the IR times, in which 
the outrageous courſes of the French have 
excited throughout the whole of Europe, 
and particularly in this country, the warmeſt 
political diſcuſſions, and have attached to 
* Teſtimony is like an arrow ſhot from a. long bow; 
the force of it depends on the ſtrength of the hand who. 


draws it.— Argument is like an arrow from a  croſs-bow, 
which hath equal force, mop ſhat by a child, 
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every 
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| every difference of political ſentiment, the 
utmoſt vehemence of animoſity, it may not 
be unneceſſary fot the author of the follow - 

ing pages to appriſe the world, that though 
he now recommends an attempt to obtain 
peace with France, he is not an admirer | 
of French principles, or an approver of 
French proceedings. 


On the contrary, he has contemplated with 
almoſt uninterrupted diſapprobation, every 
proceeding of the French people fince the 
month of July 1789, and every principle 
from which thoſe proceedings were deduced, 
or upon which they have been defended, = 
| The very deſtruction of the Baſtile he does. 
not now, and never did approve. He can 
excuſe it; as he could excuſe a child, who | 
fhonld thinks An ill ufe of a weapon for the 
- firſt time put into his hand without any ad- 
monition of its nature or its uſe ; but he : | 


e juſtify it, | 
TS „ 
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For a conſiderable time paſt the French 
people ſeems to have aRed as if it had been 
in a ſtate of miſchievous! inſanity, Nati- 
ons may often learn prudenee from the eon- 
duct of individuals. A prudent man, who 
ſhould find himſelf in the neighbourhood 
of a miſchievous madman, would, at firſt, 
perhaps endeavour to cogree him, and might 
. poſſibly perſiſt in ſuch an attempt as long 
as there ſhould appear any hope of confining. 
him by force ; but in the moment in which 
he ſhould be convinced that the reſiſtance 
of the lunatic was not to be ſubdued by any 
exertions of ſtrength, he would, doubtleſs, 
forbear to increaſe his irritation by a repe. 
tition of ſuch attempts, and would then 
endeavour by mildneſs and indulgener to 
ſoothe him into tranquillity. 
It ſurely is not abſurd to argue, that the 
fame conviction ſhould produce in the con- 
duct of a nation ſimilarly cixcumſtanced the 


ſame effect, 


The 
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The arguments ſuch as they are, wich 
occurred to the author, on tlie ſubject 
of overtures for pacification, he has ſtated 
with great brevity, and he hopes with 


8 fairneſs. . He has neither expanded them 


into bulk, nor ramified them into minute- 
neſs: and he may reaſonably ſuſpect that he 
has not exhibited or arranged them with 
the ſkill of an author by profeſſion. They 
were committed to paper, in moments 
ſnatched from, very different occupations. | 
Since his pamphlet has been in the preſs} = 
he has been induced conſiderably to curtail 

it by the occurrence of diſaſtrous events, 
which, though they have fully eſtabliſhed 
the cogeney of the reaſonings, which he 
has excluded, at the ſame time rendered a a 


g detail of them ſuperfluous, 
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T is wonderful,” ſays Johnſon, “ with what 
coolneſs and indifference war is contem- 
plated by the greater part of mankind. Thoſe 
who hear of it at a diſtance, or read of it in books, 
but have never preſented its evils to their minds, 
conſider it as little more than a ſplendid game, a 
proclamation, an army, a battle, and a triumph.“ 
I hope, that wars in general have been re- 
garded by but few of my countrymen with this 
coolneſs and indifference of contemplation 7 but 
however this may be, the evils and dangers of 
che preſent war have preſented themſelves with 
ſo much violence to our underſtandings and out 
boſoms, that no man can have failed to obſerve 
them, and but few have been forrunate _ 

not to have felt them. 20 
I do not propoſe to conſume the time of my 
readers or of myſelf, by a declamatory repre: 
ſentation of the calamities neceſſarily attendant 
upon every war, or an impaſſioned detail of the 
horrors peculiarly incidental to the preſent one; 
A chaten wen obſtrocde our external mee 
c B which 
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which interrupts our internal ſpirit and power of 
induſtry, which cuts off our people, enfeebles 


- our credit, augments our debts, diminiſhes our 


revenues, and exhauits our reſources ; and which 
threatens even (however remotely many perſons 
may think) the ſecurity of private property, and 


| the ſtability of our conſtitution, muſt be regarded 
by every EngliGgyman, as a moſt OD? mis» 


fortune. 
. Thoſe, therefore, who maintain 3 inexpe- 
diency of attempting to put an end to it, muſt 


: conſider the continuance. of it as the ſmaller of 


two. evils; and muſt ſuppoſe, that overtures of 


peace would have a tendency to ſuperinduce 


ſome greater evi], 
The juſtice of this opinion will be beſt exs 
amined, by ſtating the evils which they tell us 


| would be occaſioned by overtures of peace, and 
afterwards, . by inquiring what reaſon there is ta 
believe that thoſe evils would enſue, and conſi- 


dering whether they really are of ſuch magnitude 
or ſeverity as to counterhalance the Fontinuance 


ol the horrors of hoſtility, 


The chief objections againſt ations to France 


6 terms of peace at thjs time which 1 have heard, 
ſeem to be two: 


iſt. That to make a dende with F rance at, this 
time, would be only to afford her a reſpite, from 


the diſtreſſes of war, and to enable her in that 


interval to recruit her force and qualify her- 
ſelf 
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ſelf to execute her defire of reſuming hoſtili- 
ties with more energy, and under more advan- 
tageous circumſtances than thoſe under which 
ſhe is now able to conduct them. 

This propoſition, if proved to be true, and if 
ontemplated alone, without taking into conſi- 
deration any collateral circumſtances and proba- 
bilities, does, I confeſs, ſeem to afford a weighty 
objection to a preſent termination of the war—for . 
I am'very ready to admit, that if our only alterna- 
tive were either at this time to continue the hoſti- 
lities in which we are engaged, or to ſuſpend 
them for a while, and after a ſhort interval to 
reſume them l imagine, many ſober, wiſe, and 
intelligent perſons might think the continuance 
of them now (lamentable, deſtructive, and ruin- 
dous, as they are) a leſs evil than the only other 
courſe which we ſhould be ſuppoſed to bave before 
us. I imagine that they might be of this opinion, 
not only from conſideration, that when war ſhould 
be reſumed, the ſtate of the French force and 
reſources might (for we muſt obſerve, it is im- 
poſſible to aſcertain that they would) be of more 


efficacy in compariſon with our own than they 


are at preſent ; but alſo, from the further conſi- 
deration of the very great expenſe which we muſt 
neceſſarily incur by a ſudden emergence from a 
ftate of peace into var, above that which 1 is ſuffis 

| B 2 cient 
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cient to continue a war in which we already find 
i qurſelyes engaged. 

VU pon theſe grounds, I admit that the propo- 
ation, if proved to be true, and if contemplated 
alone and without taking into conſideration any 
collateral circumſtances or probabilities, will ſeem 
to afford a weighty objection to the immediate 
termination of the war. 

But let us conſider how far we have reaſon to | 
believe that the propoſition is true. 

It is very evident, that unleſs there is ſome 
ſpecific reaſon which will induce us to believe, 
ghee after an interval of peace, the French would 

tertain a de/ireyf renewing hoſtilities, and that 
they would alſo be able to renew them with more 
energy and under more advantageous circum- 
ſtances than thoſe under which they now are able 
to conduct them, the propoſition is itſelf un- 
Wandel. and that therefore no other concluſion 
can be eſtabliſhed upon it. 

Now, what ſpecific reaſon have we to be- 
leve, that after an interval of peace, the French 
f would entertain ſuch a deſire to renew hoſtilities? / 
It ſeems univerſally agreed, that the bulk of 
the French people are moſt ſincerely tired of the 
pteſent war and deſirous of peace. All the ſpe- 

culations of theory, and all the evidences of fact, 
tend ſo uniformly and fo incontrovertibly to this 
| Ueddftion, that to deny it, or to undertake a 
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formal proof of it, would be equally abſurd. But 
if the bulk of the French nation are now deſirous 
to conclude the war, I cannot diſcover any rea- 
fon which ſhould induce them to wiſh for its re- 
newal after a peace ſhall have taken place. 

However, it will not be improper to endea- 
your to form an opinion of the probable ſenti- 
ments of the French people on this ſubject, by 
conſidering what diſpoſitions it is reaſonable to 
expect will be reſpectively produced by the dif- 
ferent States of untried being, in ſome one of which 
that nation muſt, after the conchilign of peace, 
exiſt, * 
After a peace ſhall have been concluded, the 
French nation muſt ſubſiſt under ſome of theſe 
modifications; either a domination there of ſome 
kind or other will be conſolidated into a diſtinct 
and definite form of government, ſupported by 
a ſufficient degree of fincere popular. favour, 
operating with regularity and univerſality, re- 
ceiving general voluntary obedience, and enjoy- 
ing the poſſeſhon of actual ſtrength and the 
reaſonable expectation of future ſtability; or the 
nation will be reduced to a ſtate of actual civil 
war; or to a ſtate of greater or leſs internal com- 

motion not amounting to a civil war; or it will 
be divided into different and diſtinct govern- 
ments; or laſtly, the prefent unembodied and in- 
Uehaite deſpotiſm will continue to ſubſiſt. 9 


9 
It is not my intention to inquire which of 
theſe modifications will moſt probably take place 
there, and ſtill leſs am I diſpoſed in this place, 
to conſider which of them would be moſt advan» | 
tageous in itſelf or its conſequences to France, 
to the neighbouring nations, or to the general in- 
tereſts of Europe. I am content to eſtabliſh my 
aſſurance, that under neither of them is it likely 
that there ſhould be a particular deſire on the part 
of France to renew hoſtilities againſt this country. 
- There certainly is no reaſon to ſuppoſe that 
this defire would prevail in a regular and eſtab- 
iſhed government there, of whatever kind or 
denomination it ſhould be. Any regular eſtab- 
liſhed government would ſeek to promote the 
proſperity of its ſubjects, and to facilitate the 
courſe of its adminiſtration by the maintenance 
of tranquillity, rather than by a ſtate of war to em- 
poveriſh and diſtreſs i its people, to embarraſs its 
own operations, and to weaken the foundations of 
its own ſtability. 

_ Neither can we believe, that if the nation 
were in a ſtate of actual civil war either party 
would be deſirous to involve itſelf in a war of 

aggreſſion with this country, ſince the effect of 
ſuch a meaſure muſt neceſſarily be to add to the 
ll | oppoſition of its internal foes the decifive hoſtility 
| Fr of ſo near and powerful an external enemy. 


| | For a ſimilar reaſon, if internal commotions 
| were prevalent within the country, the rulers, 
| whoever 


LT I 
whoever they might be, would above all things 


avoid an external war of aggreſſion, which would 
ſpeedily convert thoſe local, occaſional, and de- 


lultory reſiſtances into a civil war, general, perma- 
nent, and ſyſtematical. 


Upon ſuppoſition that the French territory 
ſhould be divided into a plurality of diſtinct 
ſtates, the improbability of their uniting in a war 
of aggreſſion is ſo manifeſt and ſo groſs, that to 
illuſtrate it would be at once a waſte of time, and 
an inſult to common ſenſe. 

As to the preſent unexampled ſyſtem ot f in- 
deſcribable deſpotiſm, it ſeems impoſſible that 
if a peace were ſpeedily concluded, it could 
continue to exiſt in its preſent indefinite form and 


dictatorial adminiſtration. It muſt in no very 


long ſpace of time, either conſolidate itſelf into 


a practical repreſentative democracy (ſuch as it 
is at preſent in theory) regularly adminiſtered 


and peacefully obeyed, or it will be ſuperſeded 
by ſome other more ſubſtantial inſtitution of go- 
vernment: though certainly in the mean time, 
internal ſtruggles of very great violence, fero· 
city and bloodſhed may occur. However, I 
ink it muſt appear very clear, that we have no 
ſpecific reaſon to apprehend a renewal of hoſti - 
lties from France, either during the exiſtence of 


thoſe internal ſtruggles, or after they ſhall have 


given place to a fixed government of what Kind 


ſoever it may be, 


4 have 
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I have thus, as I propoſed, endeavoured to 


form an opinion of the probable ſentiments of | 


the French people on the ſubject of future peace 


or war, by conſidering what diſpoſitions it is 


_ reaſonable to expect will be reſpectively pro- 
duced by the different modifications of govern- 


ment or anarchy, under ſome of which that 
nation muſt ſubſiſt after a peace ſhall have been 
concluded. And ſurely, there does not appear a 
reaſon for ſuppoſing that any of them will pro- 
duce a diſpoſition to renew the calamities of war. 

But here I cannot omit an obſervation which 
1 think muſt very much encourage us to hope 

for a continuance of peace, if once eſtabliſhed; 
and which does not reſult from the c onſideration 
ol. France as ſubſiſting in any e 2 


: | Keation of government. 


It appears to me, chat in the e ſtate of 
the inhabitants of France, the reſtoration of 
peace would have an eſſential tendency to pro- 
long its on dutation over and above the opera- 
tion of any 3 form. of > car" ende 
Iſhihent there p 
Tbe French ede week in a date of n | 
war dbring neatly three years. Throughout al- 
moſt the whole of that period the inhabitants have 
been foffering the moſt grie vous calamities of 

eyxery kind. External commerce and internal 
marmufabture, as far as eicher contributes to ſupply 
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the comforts and elegancies of life, have been 
generally obſtructed; the commodious inſtru- 
ments of the intercourſe of property, the pre- 
cious metals, have been completely forced out 
of circulation; ſucceſſive confiſcations, more 
extenſive and more vigorous than any of which 
we read in hiſtory, have been inflicted upon the 
wealthy of almoſt every deſcription ; all pro- 
perty has been placed in a ſtate of the moſt per- 
fe& inſecurity ; the moſt unmanly, barbarous, 
ſanguinary, and unrelenting cruelties of every 
kind have been perpetrated ; perſecution im- 
bittered by infult, aſſaſſination aggravated by 
the mockery of judicial condemnation, maſſa- 
cre exaſperated and prolonged by impriſonment, 
by deliberation, menace, and a previous aſſu- 
rance of the doom. Finally, every poſſeſſion, 
all the fruits of the earth, the very perſons them- 
ſelves of the people, the produce of inceffant 
labour, the exertion of bodily force, have been 
impreſſed without limitation into the ſervice of 
the ſtate. 

IJ0o all this the people have ſabriktibl Whe- 
ther . the remote cauſe of their outrageous prac- 
tices, and of the ſubmiſſion to them, has been 
the infliction of that dreadful malady, to which, 
in the opinion of the profound and pious Biſhop 
Butler, nations, as well as individuals, are fub- 
JeR, a radical perverſion of the reaſoning faculty; 
or © lote ſupernatural influence upon the under- 

C ſtandings | 
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ſtandings and the conſciences, I pretend not to 
explain. However, they have been practiſed 
and ſubmitted to under the immediate opera- 
tion of an enthuſiaſtic devotion, to ſome inde- 
finite theory of viſionary liberty. For to ac- 
count for theſe practices, or the ſubmiſſion of 
the majority of the people to them, as has often 
been ſuperficially done, by what 3s called the 
force of terror, has always appeared to me a 
moſt unſatisfactory, and unintelligible mode of 
ſpeaking. By whom was the terror excited ?— 
and by whom were the terrifiers inveſted with 
the power of exciting it? Who terrified the 
terrifiers?—and by whom was univerſal ſubmiſ- 
ſion to its exerciſe practiſed? According to this 
explanation, the people terrify the people 
Prince Prettyman is made to terrify Prince Pret- 
tyman. | 

The fat, however, is, that the French Peo- 


ple have departed very far not only from the 


_ ſpeculative ſyſtems of philoſophy, not only from 
the theoretical and practical doctrines of mora- 


lity and religion, not only from all the received 
opinions upon. political reaſonings and economy, 


but from the whole ſyſtem of ſentiment and con- 
duct -eſtabliſhed among European nations; to 
ſpeak the truth in one word, from a ſtate of ci- 
viliſation. Of a continuance in their preſent 
ſtate, it is impoſſible to eſtimate the miſchiefs to 


themſelves and to the whole European world. 
| But 
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But the continuance of their preſent ſtate is by 


no means the greateſt evil to be apprehended. 
It is ſcarcely poſſible that they ſhould continue 
ſtationary : it is contrary to the nature of the 
thing, to the relations of hiftory, to the former 
well-known national character of the French, 
and to all the experience which we bave had of 
their new character. If they do not return to 
civility, they will proceed farther into the wilds 
of barbariſm, _ | 

To ſtop this horrible progreſs, I can con- 
ceive no method ſo likely as the reſtoration of 
peace. If peace were reſtored to them, there 
is, I think, reaſon to hope that they may yet 
be recovered. By a ſpeedy peace the fran- 
tic irritation of their minds would be allayed, 
they would have opportunity, and probably in- 
clination, to provide ſome practicable ſcheme of 
government for themſelves; and, above all, 
they would return to the arts, to the employ- 
ments, and to the enjoyments of peace. The 
artificial wants of life would revive, induſtry and 
commerce would afford the means of gratifica- 
tion, and every hour would increafe their at- 
tachment to their recovered bleſſings, and their 
difinclination to recur to that courſe by which 


they had been ſuſpended. 


The exiſtence of peace would, therefore, : 


as J ſaid before, eſſentially tend to protong its 
own duration. 
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In addition to this, the deſtruction of their 
property, the penury of their revenues, and the 
vacuity and feebleneſs of their population, would 
all diſable them from carrying on any war with- 
out adopting ſuch extreme meaſures as they 
have in the preſent war been-obliged to em- 
ploy, and without incurring the ſame conſe- 
quences which in this war thoſe meaſures have 
ſuperinduced, the deſolation of their onen; 
and the beggary of its inhabitants. . 

On the other hand, if by the continuation af 
hoſtilities, the irritation of the French nation is ta 
He aggravated, and their ferocity exaſperated, 
they will be driven to the extreme of barbarity ;z 
they will became a new tribe of Huns and. Viſi- 
goths in the heart of Europe. The arts of peace 
will be wholly loſt among them, the bleſſings 
-of peace will be forgotten or deſpiſed, The 
paſſing generation will be weaned from thoſe de- 
lights by the jnveteracy of military habits ; that 
which is approaching, will contemn thoſe plea- 
ſures, which they have never taſted, and which 
their fathers and companions have always held 
up to them as objects of ſcorn or of abhorrence, 
In a warfare with a people advancing into this 
ſtate, ſucceſs is Icarcely leſs dangerous to us than 
defeat. Every conqueſt which we make in their 
colonies confines with new. force} all their 
thoughts to their own perſonal concerns. Every 
interruption which we cauſe ta their commerce 
TI | 8 J increaſes 
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increaſes the alienation of their diſpoſition from 
the arts of peace. , | | 

And, to confeſs the truth, (a leſſon taught 
equally by reaſon and experience) ſuch a na- 
tion as France, carrying on hoſtilities accord- 
ing to their preſent ſyſtem, muſt be upon the 
continent irreſiſtible, unleſs it is oppoſed by the 
ſame kind of armies, by the opponent nations 
acting in maſſes. From a war ſo conducted on 
the continent of Europe, the horrors which muſt 
neceſſarily enſue, are ſuch as may be eonceived 
better than deſcribed the horrors which pro- 
bably may enſue, are ſuch as, perhaps, imagi- 
ination itſelf will be unable to ſuggeſt ! 

We are now, in the ſecond place, to inquire 
what ſpecific reaſon there is which ſhould in- 
duce us to believe that, after an interval of 
peace the French would be able to renew hoſ- 
4tlities with more energy, and under more ad- 
vantageous circumſtances, than thoſe under 
which they now are able to conduct them. 

Upon the concluſion of a peace, either the 
French would reduce their naval and military 
forces to what is called a peace eſtabliſhment, 
or they would not ; and their conduct in this 
reſpect would be of immediate and molt mani- 
feſt notoriety. 

If they did not, after remonſtrances, make 
ſuch reduction, it would be a juſt and reaſona- 
| ble 
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ble ground of immediately. renewing the war; 
and we, therefore, moſt undoubtedly ſhould 
renew it, unleſs our miniſters ſhould find it more 
adviſeable to preſerve an armed peace. So that, 
in this caſe, the moſt unfavourable ſituation in 
which we could be placed, would be in no 
reſpect whatever worſe than chat in which we 
now are. | 

In two reſpects, I think, it would be more 
adyantageous. For, firſt, the inhabitants of this 
country would be more cordially united in the 
ſupport of a war which they found to be abſo- 
lutely neceſſary and inevitable: and, ſecondly, 
the inhabitants of France would, probably, be 
lefs eager in the maintenance of a war, of which 
they muſt be fenſible that, on their part, it was 
unneceffary and unjuſt ; and their ſoldiery would 
partake of this ſentiment, and conſequently, take 
up arms with much leſs alacrity and ardour, 
than that with which they now fight, in pro- 
tecting from deſtruction that ſyſtem of freedom 
(as they are taught to believe it) which they 
bave adopted, and to defend from invaſion cher 
native country. 

If, upon the concluſion of peace, France 
ſhould reduce her navat and military forces to 
a peace eſtabliſhment, it ſeems impoſſible to 
conceive that, after an interval ſhe ſhould be 
able to renew hoſtilities in a more advantageous 
5% manner 
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manner than ſhe now conducts them. On the 
contrary, we have already had occaſion to no- 
tice ſeveral conſiderations, from which it ſeems 
' moſt inconteſtable, that her reſumption of arms 
would be attended with a variety of the moſt 
diſtreſsful circumſtances, 

Whatever difficulties we ſhould find in mak- 
ing naval and military preparations, ſhe would 
feel in a degree greater beyond all compariſon. 
She would, at once be deſtitute of thoſe re- 
ſources by which ordinary wars are ſupported, 
and of the power to make thoſe extraordinary 
exertions, by which ſhe has been able to main- 
tain her preſent moſt unexampled conflict, On 
the one hand, ſhe would be unable to raiſe large 
revenues; on the other, her ſubjects would not 
conſent to ſupply the deficiencies of theſe by 
irregular exactions, forced loans, and ruinous 
confiſcations. There would moſt unqueſtiona- 
bly be a general diſinclination to war among all 
perſons of any property, and there would un- 
doubtedly be an univerſal horror of a war to be 
ſupported by ſuch violence, outrage, and ty- 
ranny, as has been exerted to maintain the pre- 
ſent one. As long as the fever of i Intoxication 
continues, the ſot has no reluctance to repeat 
his draught ; but, when the'fumes of intempe- 
' rance evaporate, while he ſuffers under the 
conſequences of his excels, 1 in the hour of pain, 

laſſitude, 


laffitude, and debility, he is not eaſily perſuaded. 
to reſort to the courſe by which he knows theſe 


85 conſequences to have been occaſioned. 


The enthuſiaſm, too, of the preſent war will be 
wanting; that enthuſiaſm which is always felt in 
a conteſt allied, or ſuppoſed to be allied, to the 
cauſe of freedom, it will be impoſſible to excite 


in France 'in a future war of aggreſſion. With 


the enterpriſe of fuch a war, the profoundeſt 
and moſt indefatigable ſubtlety will ſurely find it 
difficult to perſuade a Frenchman that his liberty 
is connected; and, indeed, if this perſuaſion” 
were eſtabliſhed, ſurely the French nation will 
not ſpeedily forget the dire experience by which 


they have been taught, that external hoſtilities do 
not always tend to e the fabric of li- 
berty at home. 


I ſuſpe&t too, that it would, after an interval of 
peace, be a buſineſs of difficulty, almoſt amount- 
ing to impoſſibility, to provide men (I ſpeak 
not now of the difficulty of paying them) to 
ſupply large fleets and armies. At preſent 
every man in the country is a ſoldier, deſperate 
either from enthuſiaſm or terror. As the mul- 


titudes who compoſe the immenſe armies with 
which they now cover the plains of Europe, are 
diminiſhed by diſeaſe, hardſhips, famine, or the 


{word, they are inſtantly ſupplied by freſh expor- 


tations, 


\ 
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tatiotis from their domeſtic officine militam, * and 
the contents of this ſtorchouſe will certainly not 
be exhauſted as long as the preſent war ſhall 
continue, at leaſt as long as it ſhall continue to 
be conducted on the part of the enemies of 
France by any method leſs violent than the 
horrors of general requiſition, and riſing in a 
mafs.+ 

But after an interval of peace, the ſtate of 
things will be very different. Of the then in- 
habitants of France, the tranquil habits of agri- 
culture and the peaceful arts of commerce will 
have difinclined and incapacitated a great propor- 
tion from the dangers and difficulties of military 
fervice. Then too will be felt, in the decrepi - 
tude of population, the injurious effects of the 


* By an account from Paris, pibliſtied in the Times of 
January ts, 1598, the French army confiſted, on December 
mn; 1794, of 879,000 men. . 


No Political arithmeticians compute chat the number of 
fighting men (that is of men between the ages of 18 and 56) in 
any country, is one-fifth of the whole number of inhabitants, 
The population of France before the Revolution was, acs 
cording to the loweſt eſtimate, 25,000,000 perſons. If we 
ſuppoſe this number to haye ſuſtained a diminution of 
5,000,000 from the various cauſes which have operated 
upon it in the courſe of the laſt five years, there will 
then remain a poptilatiori of 20,000,000 perſons, 2 
W 55, oo, * men. 
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preſent richig exertions. While a ſinew is 


kept in a ſtate of preternatural tenſion, it will 
for a long time fulfil the purpoſe for which it 
was extended: it is after it has been ſuffered to 


collapſe, that the miſchief ſuperinduced will 


appear, by a total loſs of energy and tone. 

And this impotence of population, beſides the 
actual diminution of fighting men, which it muſt 
occaſion, will, by another conſequential operation, 


: obſtruct the completion of large levies. In a 


country of the fertility and extent of France, ſo 
thinned of its inhabitants, the price of labour 
muſt be extravagantly high; who then will quit 
the opulence of the plough or the loom for the 


25 beggary of the {word ? a {word, too, unaccom- 


panied by one cheering drop, diſtilled from the 
intoxicating branches of the tree of liberty. 
II. The other chief objection againſt imme- 


diate overtures of peace is now to be conſidered. 


It is ſaid that there is at preſent no government 


in France with whom we could treat, who are of 
efficacy and ſtability ſufficient to pledge the na- 
tion to the obſervation of a treaty. : 
1 muſt confeſs: that I cannot diſcover in this 


objection any real weight. 
In the firſt place, I have already endeavoured 


to ſhew, that whatever meaſures the French na- 


tion might adopt after the concluſion of a peace, 
it could not be placed by them in a more advan- 


8 tageous 
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tageous relative ſituation than that in which it 
now carries on the war; and if this is true, there 
is evidently nothing in the objection: for if it is 
clear, that let the French violate the treaty of 
peace as ſoon as they may think fit after its ratifi- 
cation, they will not be able to reſume hoſtilities 
with greater advantages than thoſe which they 
now poſſeſs ; it will neceſſarily follow, that no 
want of faith on their part in the obſervation of 
the treaty, can produce 155 poſſible evil to this 
country. 

But J cannot diſmiſs this objedion without a 
little farther animadverſion. 

It does not appear to me that the Gain of 
verſatility in the French nation, fince the com- 
mencement of the preſent war, is very well 
founded. I really think that their conduct has 
been upon the whole as conſiſtent and uniform 
as that which is exhibited by nations in general, 
and much more ſo than eould have been expected 
from a nation in their peculiar circumſtances. 

As to external meaſures, the allies cannot, I am 
ſorry to ſay, impute to them any thing like ver- 
ſatility or inconſtancy: their object has been uni- 
form, and it has been purſued with uniform and 
uninterrupted exertion. 

Nor do I perceive in their internal conduct 
thoſe evidences of inconſtancy with which many 
perſons (who I ſuſpect not to have attended with 
much care to the events which were tranſacted) 


repreſent i it to be loaded. | 
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| The — principle of their internal pro- 


 cepdings | has been a love of liberty (a moſt 
milguided fanatical love of an imprafticable li- 


berty, no doubt): Upon this principle they 
have uniformly conducted their meaſures, and 


er fince the continuance of the war they have 
uniformly concurred in the ſupport of one ſyſtem 
of political inſtitution, as moſt likely to efſectuate 
. their end; and this with a degree of unanimity 
Which I think is, upon the whole, ſurpriſing. 
To perſons, indeed, their attachment has not 


been ſoconſtagt; but this very circumſtance proves 


jn the ſtrongeſt manner the forge of their attach 
ment 30 one em of meaſures, What occaſioned 
the fall of Briſſat and the ca- adjutors of his fac- 
tion? What occaſioned the depoſition of Danton 
and Robeſpierre? Any change in the ſentiments 
or diſpoſition of the French nation reſpecting the 
great objects of political. eſtabliſnmentꝰ No- 
thing ke it—on the contrary, a determined 
perſiſtency in the ſame ſentiments and diſpoſi- 
tion. All cheſe men were put to death, not be- 
cauſe the nation had all ered its object of purſuit, 


but becauſe it was made to believe that they har 


| poured defgas inimical to the attainment of chat 
A | 

Even in the army "wa 8 of 8 
10 a brave, ſxilfol, and popular commander, 
under * they had = huge oy 
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has been proved by the cataſtrophe of Dumou- 
ricz in no degree to countervail their political 
ſentiments and character. I do not recollect 


that the flighteſt interruption of their military 
operations was occaſioned by the dereliction of 


| that lucceſsful general, 


But, indeed, it ſeems qeculiarly abſurd to 
ee n want of efficiency in the rulers of 


France to pledge the nation to the preſervation 


of peace. It is agreed on all hands that a great 
bulk of the people are deſirous of peace, and 
we yet ſee that their rulers are able to prevail on 
them to carry on war, and à war of the moſt 


deſtructive kind. If the rulers have influence 
enongh to perſuade them to endure an evil 


which they 4iſike, by what charm are they to be 
rendered incapable of perſuading them to pre 


ſerve a blefing which they muſt receive with 


delight, and of which it is now agreed that iy are 
defirous ?. 

Another objection to immediate oyertures a 
peace I have heard made in the form of this argu- 


ment, that the French reſources are nearly ex- 


hauſted, and muſt ſoon be completely ſo, and 
that therefore by continuing the war ſome time 
longer, we ſhall be able to obtain more adyan- 


tageous terms of peace than could be procured 
at this time, 


of 
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Of this argument it is to be remarked, that 
thoſe who advance it require no anſwer until they 
ſhall haye ſhewn what are the beſt terms upon 
which 'we can obtain peace now : and this it is 
impoſſible ſufficiently to aſcertain, but by the 
inſtrumentality of a negociation. 

When by means of a negociation we ſhall have 
learned upon what terms the French will conclude 
a peace, it will then be for us to conſider whether 
we ſhould conſent to them, or perſiſt in the pro- 
ſecution of the war, in the expectation of ob- 
taining others more advantageous. Till then, it 
is abſurd to enter Wy | into ſuch a _ 


tion, | 
Indeed, I do not profeſs myſelf to be m_ 


Gently inſtructed in the ſcience of politics, to 
deduce a balance of profit and Joſs reſulting 
from the computation of numerous, extenſive, 
and intricate items of policy, manufacture, colo- 
nifation, and finance; and I certainly am not 
very much diſpoſed to enter upon any calcula- 
tion which will require me to ſet the addition of 
100,000]. a year perhaps of revenue, or the ſub- 
jugation of an iſland, againſt the innumerable and 
unutterable calamities of war. 

However, to perſons who delight in ſuck oper- 
ations, I would ſubmit the following obſervations 
on the extreme importance of retaining in our 
hands the French Weſt India Iſlands, Fe 

I have ſhewn that the greateſt apprehenſions 


muſt be entertained from the continuance or 
farther 


*. 
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farther progieſs of the F reach in 1 their preſent 


approximation to barbariſm. It is very clear 
that nothing can tend more to emancipate 
them from ſuch a ſtate, than the revival of 
the. arts of peace, and a reſtoration of the con- 
nections of commerce. Theſe, beſides genera- 
ting in the maſs of people a diſinclination to any 
wars, and an abhorrence of ſuch war as that 
which now ſubſiſts, would redintegrate a weal- 
thy and powerful claſs of men, whoſe conſtant 
intereſt it muſt in a moſt peculiar degree always 
be, that their country ſhould abſtain from a 
ſtate of hoſtility. By withholding from the 
French all their Weſt India lands, we ſhall re- 


tard her return to civilization, and we ſhall 


weaken her national fondneſs, and diminiſh her 
national intereſt, to prolong the continuance of a 
ſtate of amity. But this 1s not all, we certainly 
_ owe the hoſtile emancipation of our American co- 
lonies, at the time at which it occurred, in great 
meaſure to our improvidence in not having left ta 
the French at the peace of 1763, a community of 
intereſt in their ſubjugation. Let thoſe who main- 
tain the policy of coloniſation, beware how they 
ſubject us to the loſs of our own Welt Indies by a 
fimilar imprudence. And let them recollect, that 
theſe colonies are liable to be wreſted from us, 
not only by the means which emancipated North 
America, but by the ſeduction of our negroes 


from 
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"ER the principles or practice of ſubmiſſion; > 


Either the fyſtem of coloniſation is of political - 
advantage, or it is not; if it is not; we can loſe 
nothing by fuffering France to retain her Weſt 
India iflands ; if it is, we ought to ſuffer her to 


retain e as a „ for the ne of 
our own. 


I would allo . to our ſtateſmen to 
confider whether it would not be cheaper to pur- 
chaſe: the ſafety of our allies by the cefion of 


-  thefe colonies, than by the payment of enor- 


mous ſubfidies to one prince, whoſe fincerity in 


our cauſe we have good reaſon to diftruſt,*® or by 
F the debts of another, upon whoſe | 


* Situated as are e the e of the king of Pruſſia, it 
would have been in him the moſt outrageous impolicy to 
have contributed to effeQuate that which ſeems to have been 
ane; af the original objects of the military operations in the 
Preſent war the diſmemberment of France; or, indeed, 
to have co · operated in any way to aggrandiſe the emperar 
at the expenſe of France. T he completion of either of thoſe 
objects would have left him without any controul upon the 
power of the emperor; and in ſuch an event, his own con · 
duct and deſigns muſt doubtleſs have ſuggeſted to him how 
conveniently the territories of Pruſſia might be divided. bee 
tween Auſtria and Ruffia. The conſideration of this may 
ſerve, in ſome degree, to explain the ſudden retreat of the 
Duke of Brunſwick, in 1792, and ſome other oft the difficul- 
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fidelity, till che“ time of payment, we cet- 
tainly can have no ſufficient reaſon to depend. 
With reſpect to the declenſion of the reſources 
of France, I profeſs myſelf not poſſeſſed of ſuf- 
ficient information to ſtate any thing as a fact 
with poſitiveneſs ; and I ſuſpect that choſe who 
advance aſſertions of their decline with the ut- 
molt vehemence, and repeat them with the ut- 
moſt pertinacity, poſſeſs not much better infor- 
mation than myſelf. Predictions, indeed, are 
made with great confidence by perſons m the 
higheſt ſtations, of the greateſt abilities, and of 
the moſt extenſive knowledge, thatthe reſources 
of France muſt ſoon fail. Thoſe who have 


Ho incompetent the wiſeſt and beſt informed ſtateſmen 
are to form conjectures of the changes and chances which 
may occur in the political world during ſeven future years, 
will appear from the following words uttered by Mr. Pitt in che 
Houſe of Commons, on February 17th, 1792, about eleven 
months before we were engaged in the preſent ſanguinary 
war. There never was a time in the hiſtory of this coun- 
« try, when, from the ſituation of Europe, we might more 
© reaſonably expect fifteen' years of peace than we may at 
the prefent moment.” See the Speech of the Right Hon. 
William Pitt, on Friday the 15th day of February, 1792, 
printed for Robinſons and Stockdale.— Should not the con- 
ſciouſneſs of this inability to regulate or foreſee the courſe 
of political events, on all occaſions induce ſtateſmen not rea · 
dily to relinquiſh the certain bleſſings of prefent peace, in 
| Che expectation of greater, remote, and contingent ad an. 
tages ? 


? | much 
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much faith in theſe predictions I would remind, 


that the ſame predictions have been made with 
the ſame aſſurance, by the ſame perſons, almoſt 
-without intermiſſion, during the courſe of the 


laſl two years; and hitherto they have been moſt 
lamentably falſified. It was highly probable, 


indeed, from the firſt, that they ſhould be ſo; 
for they were not founded on fact, but erected 
upon analogies formed from obſervations of 


times -and circumſtances, to which the preſent 


times and circumſtances have not a ſhadaw of 

reſemblance. _— 
| Let us not, however, continue in this 4 
let us not, without an effort towards pacification, 


ſee France ad vance her victorious arms over Hol- 


land, Italy, and Spain, & ab ipſo bello ducere 


opes animumque; let us not, while ſhe is ſubjuga- 


ting the force, and corrupting the inhabitants of 


the neighbouring ſtates, indulge ourſelves in de- 
luſive opinions of her preſent, and deluſive ex- 


pectations of her future circumſtances and con- 
duct; let us not continue to apply to her in her 
preſent ſtate, the ſame reaſonings which we 
_ ſhould have employed towards the old monarchy 
of France, when all her operations were per- 
plexed by the intricacy of diplomatic ſyſtem, 


obſtructed by the tediouſneſs of miniſterial for- 


mality; and above all, confined within barriers 
raiſed by the principles of civilization. 
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To compute the French reſources by the 
ſame rule by which we calculate the reſources 
of civilized nations, is erroneous to a degree of 
abſurdity. 

In France we behold a diminiſhed popula- 
tion, a ſlender and embarraſſed commerce, ſtag- 
nated manufactures, the abſence of individual 
wealth, a total diſappearance of the circulating 


medium, no regular valuable revenue at home, 


and very little credit abrqad What then are 
her reſources Her reſources are the perfect and 
abſolute dominion over all the labour and bodily 
force of every animal, over all the productions 
of the earth, and over every inanimate ſubſtance, 
within a territory NY 140,000 ſquare 


: miles. 


Whether there is or is not in the hands of the 
rulers of France any great accumulation of the pre- 


cious metals, is, perhaps, a matter of ſome doubt. 


It certainly is not improbable that this ſhould be 
the caſe, and many perſons very well verſed in 


the knowledge of the ſtate of ſpecie in Europe, 


are decidedly of opinion that it muſt be ſo, 
after making very ample allowances for the quan- 
tities which may be ſuppoſed to have been con- 


| cealed by individuals, and eccleſiaſtical, and 


other corporations in that country. 
If there is no ſuch accumulation, the opera- 


| yons of France mult doubtleſs be carried on with 


E 2 much 
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much more difficulty than they would be if the 
caſe were otherwiſe; but nobody ſurely will argue 
from hence, that her exertions muſt therefore, 
ceaſe, or her operations fail ? 
 _ Money is deſirable on two accounts ; for 
its allowed value, and for its convenient cir- 
culation. The nation which has it not, muſt 
- tranſact all the intercourſes of life wi h a cons 
ſiderable degree of incommodiouſneſs ; but 
to a nation in the preſent ſtate of France, this is 
2 mere circumſtance, of very inferior moment: 
and money certainly is not neceſſary on account 
of its allowed value, to a nation who can procure 
without it thoſe articles of ſubſiſtence, and thoſe 
implements of war, in the ability to purchaſe 
which the ſuppoſed neceſſity of money conſiſts, 
Let us not learn to contema the power of France 
from the belief that ſhe poſſeſſes no ſpecie, 
When Attila and the Hunns ravaged all Europe, 
and compelled the emperor Theodofius to be- 
come their tributary ; or when, ſomewhat ear- 
- Her, Alaric and the Goths took and plundered 
Rome itſelf, I ſuſpe& that each of thoſe barba- 
rous leaders achieved theſe exploits without the 
poſſeſſion of a very ample treaſury. 
What reaſonable man, who has obſerved the 
events of the laſt three years, and contemplates 
the preſent aſpect of affairs, will take upon him- 
{elf to ſay, that after the war ſhall have been pro- 
longed ducing any farther given time, there i is 
VV tetaſoa 
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reaſon to conclude that our ſituation will he more 


IJ . favourable than it is at this moment? 


- * Upon the whole; as it ſeems agreed that the 
bulk of the French nation are deſirous of peace: 
As it does not appear that if a peace were made, 
France would have any particular deſire to vige 
late it; or if ſhe ſhould, that ſhe would be at 
all benefited, or we at all injured by the viola - 
tion ;, As the notion that the preſent governars of 
France are unable to bind the nation to the oh- 
ſervance of a treaty, ſeems altogether ground - 
leſs : As there do not appear any reaſons to juſ- 
tify the belief that the French reſources are ex- 
hauſted, beſides thoſe which have been urged 

during the laſt two years in ſupport of ſuch a he- 

lief, and have throughout the ſame ſpace of time 
proved fallacious: As the aſpect of affairs does 
not afford any reaſonable expectation that the 

_ prolongation of the war will render our ſituation 
more favourable than it is at preſent ; As jt is 
not unreaſonable to believe that the ceſſion of 
part of our conqueſts to the French, (which 
would doubtleſs weigh much with that people,) 
would be in itſelf a matter of policy on our part: 
and as in addition to the general motives of po- 
| licy, economy, and humanity, which are to be 
urged in recommendation of terminating all 
wars, it, in theſe times, appears of the very ut- 
moſt importance to the welfare of this nation, and 
of 
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of all Europe, that France ſhould be reſtored to 
a ſtate of external tranquillity : It is moſt ſeti- 
ouſly" and fincerely to be hoped, that the King's 
miniſters will inſtitute a negociation for peace, or 
at leaſt that the houſes of parliament will, without 
delay, make known to the French nation that we 
are ready to enter into ſuch a negociation. If, 
after meaſures of this kind, the rulers of Franco 
ſhall refuſe to treat for- peace at all, or to ac- 
cede to juſt and reaſonable terms, we ſhall at 
leaſt be able to juſtify our conduct to ourſelves 
and to poſterity ; and one good conſequence 
will certainly enſue, that all the inhabitants of 
this country will be united for their own de- 
fence, in the cloſeſt and moſt vigorous co-ope- 
ration; and in ſuch an event I muſt ſay, in the 
emphatical words of Mr. Pitt, on the firſt day 
75 of this ſeſſion, „If it be the inſcrutable will of 
ec Providence that this monſtrous ſyſtem, which 
tc threatens deſtruction to mankind, is to make 
ce head againſt us, let it not be ſaid that we 
c ſhrink from it; or play the unmanly part; if 

cc jt ſhould come, I have but one reſolution : 
« and will take care that my mind ſhall never 
Lc. be embittered WY a retroſpect of oy own con- 
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